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Synopses of important articles. 

The Nineteenth Chapter of Isaiah. By T. K. Cheyne, D.D., in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft for 1893, I. 

The nineteenth chapter of Isaiah is here discussed, not only as to author- 
ship, but also, having reached the conclusion that it is the work of different 
authors, to solve the question how the later compiler has come to group the 
different portions together. 

The conclusions reached are largely identical with those of Duhm's 
recently published Jesaia, although quoted from manuscript prepared before 
that appeared. Verses 18-25, with Duhni, are considered to be not the work 
of Isaiah. They belong much later, as shown by their reference to the Jewish 
settlements in Egypt in the early Greek period. Verses 1-4 and 11-17 are 
probably the work of Isaiah, and the " hard lord " referred to is Sargon, who 
did not indeed invade Egypt, but defeated the Egyptian army at Raphia in 720. 

If the authorship of Isaiah is rejected, as there is some reason for doing 
on the ground of style, then Assurbanipal may well be considered the tyrant. 
He actually subdued Egypt in 662, following Esarhaddon's conquest in 672. 

Why then did the compiler join vss. 18-25 with 1-4 and 1 1- 17 ? Probably 
because he thought the tyrant referred to was Artaxerxes Ochus, king of 
Persia, who captured Egypt in 343, thus bringing the two passages near 
together in time. In fact, if an exact fulfilment of vs. 4 is sought, it can best 
be found in Ochus, who filled Egvpt with Persian garrisons, plundered the 
temples, insulted the sacred animals, and cruelly oppressed the Jews. 

Verses 5-10 were not written by Isaiah. They were probably introduced 
here to take the place of a genuine passage of Isaiah's work which had 
become illegible. The reasons for rejecting the Isaianic authorship are the 
prolixity, and the fact that these details have nothing to do with the prophetic 
burden, but seem like the work of a later rhetorician, the connection being 
likewise improved by their omission. Also, there are undoubtedly non- 
Isaianic words in the passage. It is true, on the other hand, that words are 
found here which are usually considered Isaianic. But this difficulty is met 
by doubting the Isaianic authorship of the parallel passages quoted. It is also 
commonly thought that Job 14:11 is a quotation from vs. 5. On rythmical 
grounds, however, vs. 5 is probably the quotation. Still vss. 5-10 have a certain 
fitness here, and show that the editor did his work intelligently. 

The peculiarities of chapter nineteen have long been recognized. Nearly all 
critics, however, including Cheyne himself, have up to this time assigned them to 
Isaiah, although with some hesitation. 

The contribution before us, while not decisive, and proceeding wholly on internal 
grounds, is suggestive and will arouse discussion. G. R. B. 
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The Babylonian Exile. By Julius Wellhausen, in The New World 
for December, 1893. Pages 601-61 1. 

The great question of the Exile was whether the Jews would be able to 
assert themselves against the surrounding heathenism. They could do so 
only as they carried through the reformation, which had been inaugurated by 
the prophets. They were fortunately able to retain the community of life 
that was necessary, for they were allowed to live together permanently in 
groups. And although the kingdom was departed, they maintained an organ- 
ization, by reverting to the old aristocracy of the tribal leaders. The religious 
cultus of course fell into abeyance, but the religious life seems rather to have 
been stimulated by its absence. The institution of the Sabbath was retained. 
The word took the place of the sacrifice. The beginning of the Synagogue 
appeared, and the Sabbath took on a distinctive character, which it had 
scarcely had before. In connection with this grew up other marks of separ- 
ateness. The old custom of circumcision, never formulated into law, now 
became the peculiar mark of Judaism. 

This obstinate self-assertion of the people was strong in the early years of 
the captivity, because of the expectation of the people of a speedy return to 
their own home. But the fall of Jerusalem was a crushing blow. The sever- 
ance from the land seemed to be complete. At this point prophecy came to 
the rescue. Ezekiel's threatening messages had been fulfilled, and the people 
were ready for his promises of hope. Ezekiel finds the hope in his new 
doctrine of individualism. The unrighteousness of the nation has brought 
about calamity : now the righteousness of the individual is the condition of the 
restoration of the whole. This is the step in the transition from prophecy to 
law. The old ideal is the kingdom founded on justice : the new ideal is the 
theocracy founded on holiness. It is because the priests of the high places 
polluted the land, that they are degraded to be servants of the sons of Zadok. 
In his development of the cultus, Ezekiel is only in harmony with the spirit of 
his time. It was the only field in which the people were left free, and without 
the Priest-prophet, the religious progress would have been in that direction. 

Ezekiel belongs to the peaceful period of the Exile. With the disturb- 
ances preceding the fall of Babylon, a new prophetic note is struck. The 
advance of Cyrus was not understood by the exiled Jews. They looked for a 
deliverer from Zion. A Persian conquerer only mocked their hopes. But 
the second Isaiah takes a larger view. If Israel be freed by Cyrus, it is but a 
proof of the world-power of Jahweh. He has banished Israel for her sin, but 
she has repented. In contrast with the heathen, Israel represents the cause 
of right, and this is the pledge of victory. " The prophet is led by the 
desolation of his people to think concerning its indestructible, eternal essence." 
He finds this in the teaching, in righteousness, in truth, that is in the religion 
of Jahweh. And from the conception that Israel is the guardian of the truth, 
the prophet teaches that a world-mission is imposed upon her. And so the 
Exile begins the transformation of a national into a world religion. The 
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Messianic King merges into the servant of Jahweh. Israel is to overcome, not 
by the sword, but by the word. She suffers, because the apostles of the truth 
always suffer. But her suffering is regarded by God, and in the future the 
glorified servant shall divide the spoil. So the Isaiah of the Exile sees the 
true significance of pain and suffering in religion, and reveals the meaning of 
the Exile as " a death which led to life, and a deluge which became a 
resurrection." 

The article presents admirably the principles for which Ezekiel and the second 
Isaiah severally stood. It shows these prophets as a product of their times, yet with a 
message to their times — the two-fold point of view from which every great personality 
must be considered. With regard to the particular religious developments of the 
Exile, many would not agree with Wellhausen. Especially, it is probable, that 
circumcision had its full legal significance in the earlier times. T. G. S. 

Zu Hosea XII. Von Dr. E. Beers, in Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft for 1893. Heft II, pages 281-293. 

The article is a new attempt to arrive at a correct interpretation of this 
passage by a more careful analysis and examination of the verses separately, 
with special attention to its numerous historical allusions, by which a conclu- 
sion may be reached as to the sources on which Hosea relied in his allusions 
to the incidents of Jacob's flight and return. Hosea, in his preaching to the 
stubborn Israelites, finds for them, in the story of Jacob, a warning and a 
hope. Jacob for his sins had to flee from his home, and his years of service 
with Laban were a season of purification, he receiving no reward for his ser- 
vice except only a wife. But on condition of obedience, he is promised a 
return from exile with the blessing of God. So must the Israelites, for their 
sins, go into exile. For the return from exile, Hosea, to make his picture 
more striking, passes over the return of Jacob from Haran and uses the 
Exodus from Egypt for his illustration, and to do this he uses in the same 
verse the names Jacob and Israel. Their great ancestor fled under the name 
of Jacob, but returns under that of Israel. But as the figure is carried out 
by the Exodus from Egypt instead of Jacob's return from Haran, there is 
necessitated a double use of the name Israel. Jacob goes into exile, and it is 
in his service for Rachel that the true Israel appears. He returns from 
exile in his descendants, the nation Israel. Jacob, by repentance and confes- 
sion of sin, obtained forgiveness and a return. But the Israelites refuse to 
acknowledge their sins. Therefore as God, by the hand of his prophets, 
brought Israel out of Egypt, so now, by the same means, he threatens them 
with a return. As they act otherwise than their ancestor, Jacob, in refusing 
to repent, so must they expect other treatment from God. 

The way in which Hosea has used his historical material requires some 
reconstruction of the chapter and raises a question as to his sources. Yet in 
its thought and for the purpose for which Hosea intended his address, it is a 
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single and well-connected address. The principal questions as to the histori- 
cal material are raised by verses 3-4. Is Jacob's weeping to be referred to 
the incident at Bethel in his flight, or to Peniel? In Genesis it is not men- 
tioned with either. It is here placed immediately after his prevailing over 
the angel. But immediately following comes his finding God at Bethel and 
receiving the promises. Was this then on his first or second visit to Bethel? 
It is best referred to the former. And as the words, " In his strength (or 
manhood) he had power with God," may refer to his years of faithful service 
with Laban in atonement for his sin, rather than to the struggle with the 
angel at Peniel, the mention of the angel here and the weeping may also 
belong to the first visit to Bethel in his flight, the prevailing over the angel 
being the prevailing by prayer and repentance. The conclusion then is 
summed up in the last three paragraphs, that Hosea seems not to have known 
that the struggle occurred at Peniel and after the meeting with God at 
Bethel, and that as the struggle in Gen. 32 : 24-32 is not from J, (possibly 
from E) since it does not agree with the conception in 32 : 10-13, which is 
certainly from J, and since an incident, the weeping, is mentioned, not found 
in the latter passage, Hosea seems to rely on some account to be inferred, 
other than these. 



The main points of the verses in question are correctly stated in the closing para- 
graphs, but the inferences from them may be questioned. The assumption that we 
must find a basis for all the historical references in some one incident as at Bethel in 
Jacob's flight, and then because neither J nor E is full enough to answer to all the 
references, to infer that Hosea had before him some other account, is of a piece with 
much of the analytical work of the critics, which assumes that all men write accord- 
ing to certain fixed laws, overlooking the fact that many writers, and especially ser- 
monizers (and the chapter in question is a sermon) when in need of an illustration, 
range over the field of history and fiction, select what material suits their purpose 
regardless of its source or sources, arrange it or mix it careless of chronological order, 
add a little of their own invention if they like, or in any other way shape it to illus- 
trate and enforce the point they wish to make. May not Hosea have been such a writer ? 
If so, can any argument as to his sources be based on this material ? 

D. A. W. 



